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A New Poster Portfolio 


Which tells you about a new way to use the poster idea 


For the past few years members of The School Arts Family have been asking 
for design panels with a poster effect. Requests have come for ship design 
panels, tree design panels, etc., until the list covers nearly every design subject 


Mr. Lemos has made up the Poster Panel portfolio in answer to these requests 
Back through the copies of THE ScHoot Arts MAGaAziIneE he went, selecting 
possible design panels. Out of this huge collection he selected 60 of the ver 
best panels and made up the portfolio described below. 











Poster Panels 


Selected by PEpro J. LEMos 


Sixteen Selected Plates Showing Sixty Panels 
in Color 


These panels have been selected from the covers of THE 
Scooot Arts MaGazine. Mr. Lemos has carefully col- 
lected them into fourteen classes as you will notice in the 
list of plates. 


The designs are printed in six colors, twelve tints, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and purple 


A New Way to Use the Poster Idea List of 


ae ; ; Poster Panels 
A special eight-page folder will furnish 


you with complete instructions on the Bird Life 
twelve different methods of using poster Animal Life 
idea panels. This folder also contains a 8 Decorative Trees 
wonderful set of 18 problems illustrated Rural Life 
with neat little thumb-nail sketches. Wavside and Seaside 
You will find that these designs in poster Ships of the Ages 
effect may be used for decorations, lamp 
shades, book plates, book marks, gift 
boxes, Christmas cards and may be done 
with crayon, pastello, water color, gesso, = 
wax batik, waxless batik, cut paper, block Che Arts 
print, and color cement. Thanksgiving 


Decorative Figures 
Artists 
Craftsmen 


A marvellous collection in colors at a Christmas 
very moderate price. 4 Historic Design 
8 Poster Treatments 


Price, $1.00, postpaid 68 suggestions 





For Sale by Tue Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 


Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 








Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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The Four Ruling Families of Type Design 


DOROTHY ALLEN 
Instructor of Printing Design, Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


II. Roman 


F the four ruling families of type 

design the Roman is the most in- 
fluential. Modern and Oldstyle mem- 
bers of this vigorous and prolific family 
claim descent from the Renaissance 
Roman letter and Jenson types, and can, 
in fact, trace their ancestry back five 
thousand years further, into Egypt. 
They have an unquestioned place in any 
class of printing. The one or two black 
sheep among its members (that the con- 
scientious biographer is forced to admit) 
seem under control in the confines of a 
specimen book, appearing less and less 
frequently in public places. 

As in the study of “Gothic” types, a 
genuine understanding of the foremost 
branches of the Roman family comes to 
the student through drawing first the 
direct “drawn” letter for anatomical 
analysis, followed by the more formal, or 
“built up” alphabet. In the formal 
Roman alphabet are discovered the 
possibilities of its modern and oldstyle 
variations in type. Though the last 
American Type Founders’ specimen 
book shows a new type, Freehand Series, 
masquerading as a “drawn’”’ letter, it is 
safe to say that this and all forms in type 
are reproduced from the “built up” 
letter designs. A type exhibits poor taste 
in claiming to do otherwise. It smacks 
of the iron bedstead with mahogany 
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graining, chipped off in spots. One re- 
calls Pinafore’s popular ditty, a mild 
expression of protest against the ruling 
passion for frauds of its decade: 


Things are seldom what they seem, 
Skim milk masquerades as cream. 


The soennecken pen-drawn letter that 
the Freehand Series type simulates is, 
however, useful as establishing most in- 
telligibly for the student the distinctive 
features that set Roman off as a family. 
It gives the reason for being of the wide 
and narrow strokes characteristic of all 
Roman types, as against the single width 
of stroke in the flat-nose, pen-drawn 
letter and derived “‘Gothic” types. In 
demonstrating also the construction of 
curves, serifs, and swash strokes it is by 
no means superfluous as a preliminary 
study to the complications to be met 
with in drawing the formal Roman letter. 
Finally is it helpful in “easing” the 
student into the differences, to him finely 
drawn differences, between Oldstyle and 
Modern Roman types. 

An expert in the use and handling of 
printing papers recommends as the 
method of testing paper—feeling it, 
scratching, crushing, folding, tearing it, 
comparing, setting them, reading them, 
living with them. The ordinary buyer 
of printing has been taking such a lively 
and spontaneous interest in type that 
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the printer is forced into “knowing his 
stuff,”’ in the language of the street, 
rather more thoroughly, else his sins of 
remission will find him out. 

Mr. Gress in “The Art and Practice 
of Typography” selects for study six 
standard Roman types, including repre- 
sentatives of both Modern and Old- 
style. The chart here given shows one 
or two substitutes for those Mr. Gress 
selects. Like the famous Hapsburg lip 
of the ruling house of Spain, the char- 
acteristics of the Roman capital letter 
have stayed with it through centuries of 
rule in the type world. Those slight 
changes appear as scarcely more than 
skillful alterations in dress under suc- 
ceeding court tailors, that of the Old- 
style Romans adhering to an informal, 
easy style, that of the Modern Romans 
going over to whalebone and formality, 
under the direction of Bodoni. Fashion 
sheets of new Roman types from Ger- 
many are of the most recent interest. 
Pabst Oldstyle (used by Mr. Gress for 
the cover of his book) is a Roman type in 
the very comfortable Norfolk cut; 
Caslon, showing the dress for general 
wear, of best cut and material; Cloister, 
somewhat heavier, more of a “sport” 
model; elegant Goudy types suggesting 
the easy but dignified Tuxedo dinner 
coat, so suave they appear, so well-bred. 
Roman types are by no means above 
donning overalls ready for rough work, 
as witness Cheltenham Bold and a 
Cooper Black. 

No rule for ‘‘ready reference” may be 
set forth for the student as a correct 
guide for all Roman jobs; Oldstyle and 
Modern Roman are both correctly used 
in books, both in advertisements, both 
in job printing. Large concerns hand- 
ling national advertising have unlimited 


choice of designs from both the old and 
new court tailors. Were it not for the 
highly discriminative art sense of the 
American craftsman of today, the pur- 
suit of originality in type design and its 
position in space would lead to disaster. 
The school problem is bound to be sim- 
plified by limitation of shop types to 
Caslon Oldstyle. This old type, in use 
in Benjamin Franklin’s shop, if left to 
the boy without suggestion or comment 
on the proud place it fills, will in the end 
have no more significance to him than his 
printer’s stick. By collecting them and 
bystudying character in strange “faces,”’ 
he sees with sympathetic understanding 
into the character of his familiar “faces.” 
Furthermore, before he is aware of it, in 
company with the stimulating Roman 
letter family, he is ranging the whole 
wide realm of history, which as an 
academic subject cannot of necessity 
be given much place in a vocational 
printing course. 


Il. 


Many hundreds of years before the 
invention of the printing press man’s 
common handwriting had run so far 
afield from the formal manuscript writ- 
ing to be found in books that it was hard 
to believe that they ever could have been 
one. Growing out of the printing press, 
new tools, and processes, letter forms in 
type sprang still farther away from 
ordinary handwriting until Italic type 
came to bridge the gap, forming a new 
type family in the field in which Text 
and Roman were already established. 
Italic type designs (introduced by Aldus 
about 1514 A.D.) were modeled upon a 
handwriting of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Authorities believe it to have been that 
of Petrarch, an Italian scholar. 


ITALIC 
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STANDARD ROMAN TYPE FACES 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijkl mnopqrstuywxyz How it appears assembled 
Caslon Oldatyle 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopgqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 


Cloister Oldstyle 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 


Bodoni Book 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxy How it appears assembled 


Cheltenham Oldstyle 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnspqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 


Bookman Oldstyle 


ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz —_ How it appears assembled 











SIX DIFFERENT ROMAN TYPE FACES WITH A LINE EACH TO ILLUSTRATE THE ASSEMBLED APPEARANCE 


The School Arts Magazine, March 1927 
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ROMAN CAPITALS 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKL MN 
OPORSTU 
VWXYZ 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


ABCDEFG 


1. SPACE ROUGHLY 2.RESPACE ex DOUBLE LINE 5 INK enoy CENTER OUTWARD 
3.ADD SERIFS ©. ERASE PENCIL LINES 
4.PERFECT OUTLINE 


Lik MO 


LIGHT FACE BOLD FACE 











A STUDENT'S SHEET SHOWING A GOOD PRACTICAL LETTER- 
ING PROBLEM FOR THE STUDY OF THE ROMAN CAPITAL 


The School Arts Magazine, March 1927 
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THE SKETCH LAYOUT FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD AND THE FINISHED PRINTED RESULT 
The School Arts Magazine, March 1927 
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AS POOR RICHARD 
SAYS 


Haste mmeicr waste. The Jis- 
contented man finds no easy 


chair. There way never a 

lintfe made of bad 
steel. Lott time newer 
found again. God gives all 
things to inate ae me 
my faulty and mend your 
own. Who y wise? He that 
learns From everyone. Drive 
thy basysines, or it will drive 
thee. Look before or you'll 
Find youryelf behind. 


Benjamin Frenklin 
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A HAND-LETTERED PAGE DONE WITH A LETTERING PEN WITH A FLAT- 
TENED POINT PRODUCING THE THIN AND WIDE PARTS OF ROMAN LETTERING 


The School Arts Magazine, March 1927 
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The Italic family rules over a very 
limited field in printing, never having 
been independent enough to emerge 
from the protection of its parent stem, 
the Roman type family. For positions 
demanding a show of strength, power, or 
aggressiveness—in title pages, headings, 
display advertising—it does not suggest 
itself, appearing generally on these pages 
only as a second voice, supporting or 
amplifying lines set in Roman. A title 
page in colonial style and a modern title 
page may serve to illustrate this one of 
its uses: 

JAMES BROWN 
HIS WRITINGS 
In Prose and Verse 


Concerning the First Settling of the 
Town of Providence and a Memorandum 
of his Efforts to prevent a Separation in 
the Baptist Congregation there in Octo- 
ber, 1731. Together with some Metrical 
Observations. 


Therefore I pray You be so kind 

In these Few Lines proceed 

And something in them Y ou shall find 
That’s worth Y our while to read 


Printed by D. B. Updike at the Merry- 
mount Press, in Boston, Massachusetts 
1917 


GEORGICS 


oF VIRGIL TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN 
By J. W. MackalL, FELLow or Ba.iou 
COLLEGE 


OXFORD 
Boston and New York 
Houghton Mifflin and Company 
Mdcccelv 


On the rare occasions when the other 
two ruling type families, Printer’s 
Gothic or Text, court the company of 
Italic types on a page, one or both must 
modify its established character if they 
would appear sympathetic—Gothic and 
Italic, Text and Italic. Text is such a 
highly colored, richly emotional type 
that it need not ordinarily be expected to 
attach itself to the pale beauty of Italic. 
Crude Gothic will appear with Italic 
even more rarely. 

Daintiness and “frilliness”’ personified, 
Italic exhibits feminine characteristics 
that make it seem an especially sympa- 
thetic medium for very delicate poetry 
done into print. Many are the recent 
examples of these small volumes in solid 
Italic, sensitively conceived in each 
detail of their make-up. A quaint ex- 
ample is “The Night Before Christmas”’ 
of Bruce Rogers, in which the court 
tailor chooses a picturesque colonial 
dress for the Italic, and daintily quaint 
woodcuts thoroughly in keeping. 

In drawing the Italic letter forms, the 
student may set his own slant for the up- 
right guide lines—lItalics differ widely in 
this respect. With a fine soennecken 
pen the letters may be drawn fairly 
easily. The student will enjoy following 
the grace of the swash characters. 

The fact that Italic lower case must 
be set close cannot be well driven home 
without actual experiments in type. In 
setting Italic in company with Roman, it 
will be seen that they had best be dressed 
by the same court tailor, a Caslon de- 
signed Roman with a Caslon designed 
Italic, or Cloister Roman with Cloister 
Italic. 





EASTER DECORATIVE DESIGNS 


EASTER DECORATIVE DESIGNS BY ROSE NETZORG KERR 
The School Arts Magazine, March 1927 
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Design Made Easy 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Aris Magazine 


HE geometric division or type of 

design is one that may be applied 
to either the previous types or divisions 
that we have studied. We may take a 
naturalistic flower design and treat in a 
geometric or blocked manner. A con- 
ventionalized tree pattern or abstract 
design from any object may be reduced 
to straight line contours to meet weaving 
requirements or square mosaic needs or 
lace forms. Doing so would be adding 
the geometric term to the other division. 
We would then describe the division as a 
geometric naturalistic figure of a woman, 
such as the French lace pattern shown 
in Plate 45. Or we would say a geo- 
metric abstract animal form if we 
described the Russian pattern shown in 
the same plate. . 

We should realize of course that we 
can also produce designs that are purely 
geometric in development and that do 
not have any naturalistic, conventional, 
or abstract origin. In the plate illus- 
trating Indian basket designs we find all 
but one of the designs to be geometric 
and based upon the use of geometric 
forms such as lines, squares, and tri- 
angles. These geometric forms are so 
placed and combined that interesting 
forms and patterns are secured. The 
exception in the group is one where a 
man, woman and dog forms are repeated 
in a geometric treatment around a center 
circle form. 

Geometric designs are used often 
where strength or ruggedness or boldness 
in effect is desired. Curves, as we know, 
trend toward beauty and gracefulness. 
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However, a design full only of curves has 
a tendency toward looking weak and 
characterless. 

A design made only with straight lines 
has a tendency of looking heavy and 
stiff. Therefore in the use of geometric 
and straight line forms we should be 
careful to avoid using massive parts or 
proportions that create a stilted or stiff 
quality. 

In the plate showing geometric de- 
signs by the Peruvian Indians it will be 
noted that the triangle as a geometric 
shape is the one most generally used. 
The first motifs are repetitions of tri- 
angles, which form also the head shape 
and even the eye shapes. In the Guata- 
mala Indian designs we find that the 
square or rectangular shapes predom- 
inate in their use of forms for geometric 
designs. Many times it will be found 
that certain assembling of geometric 
forms produces a similarity in shapes to 
things that we know about. This sug- 
gestion often connects a name with the 
design. We speak of a certain Greek 
border as the egg and dart motif, of a 
Gothic design as the vine border. The 
early American quilting patterns were 
often called such names as sunburst, or 
goose-chase, or pine tree, or bear’s claw 
because the shapes of cloth gathered 
together suggested these forms and 
produced the easiest names by which the 
patterns could be identified. 

The Mohammedan religion, which 
prohibits the followers to create images 
even in patterns of anything in nature, 
restricted its artists to lines and the use 
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PLATE 45. 


A GROUP OF GEOMETRIC TEXTILE DESIGNS FROM THE OLD WORLD 
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| NORTH ANIERICAN BASKET DESIGN'S 
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PLATE 46. DESIGNS FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS SHOWING THEIR USE OF GEOMETRIC DESIGNS 
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PLATE 47. A PAGE SHOWING PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN DEVELOPING A GEO- 
METRIC DESIGN OF A FLOWER OR A TREE FROM SKETCHES OF THE SUBJECT 
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PLATE 48. GEOMETRIC DESIGNS USED BY EARLY AMERICAN WOMEN FOR THEIR QUILTING 
PATTERNS. DESIGNS IN THE LOWER PANEL HAVE BEEN MADE BY AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
The School Arts Magazine, March 1927 
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of geometric shapes only. Their use of 
this limited material has resulted in 
wonderfully intricate and beautiful pat- 
terns. At the same time the system- 
atic crossing of lines and repetition of 
their forms has resulted in rosette and 
star shapes that resemble very closely 
certain nature forms. 

There are certain industries that re- 
quire or establish geometric shapes so as 
to conform to the technicalities of their 
manufactured materials. 

If the design is to produce a design for 
a square mosaic inlay floor or fountain 
panel, we will have to develop the differ- 
ent parts so that it is all expressed with a 
series of squares. The squares may be 
of different sizes and occur at different 
angles or positions. 

If the design is to be one for a rug or 
woven material then there are limita- 
tions which require that only right angle 
directions and lines at a forty-five degree 
angle be used. These directions are illus- 
trated in the plate showing the develop- 
ment of a flag lily into a geometric 
pattern. Lace also requires that designs 
for different kinds of lace work follow 
the method of construction and include 
motifs that are possible with each type 
of thread used. 

Geometric design over a squared back- 
ground is fascinating and a simple way 
of securing useful patterns for many pur- 
poses. Children in the lower school 
grades often use the geometric pattern 
for flower and tree and animal patterns 
and secure designs worthy of professional 
adaptation. One of the plates shows 
five geometric motifs by school chil- 
dren. Geometric shapes are particularly 
adaptable for use on boxes or any 
straight sided object or panel. 

Exercise 45. Selecting one of the 
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designs made in the former divisions 
either naturalistic, conventional, or 
abstract, change it into a geometric 
rendering. After finishing the geo- 
metric motif use it by repetition as a 
border design. Make the design in dark 
and light or with the use of two colors. 

Exercise 46. Select a plant or tree 
form and make a cover design in geo- 
metric line directions, using only lines 
in right angles and forty-five degree 
angle directions. Include a simple border 
design and also asingle word for lettering. 
The lettering may be “Gardening,” or 
“Our Trees.” Plan the design on 
square lined paper first. This design 
may then be traced onto the cover paper 
so as to eliminate the square guide lines. 

Exercise 47. Select either a triangle, 
square, or rectangle or so-called diamond 
shape and use it as a basis for a geometric 
pattern. Develop a bird or flower, an 
insect, or an animal with the use of the 
form. Do not try necessarily to retain 
all the expression or characteristics of the 
subject, but think mainly of producing 
a decoration within the space. As far 
as possible the lines used within the 
space should be used parallel to the sides 
of the space decorated. 

Exercise 48. Plan a group of three to 
five geometric forms. These are to be 
entirely geometric without being related 
to or resembling any bird, animal, or 
plant growth. The group may be based 
on slight variations of squares, rec- 
tangles, triangles, circles, or similar 
shapes. With these shapes decorate a 
six-inch square or seven-inch circle. In 
using the forms there should be a careful 
arrangement of parts. The parts should 
not be scattered, or crowded together. 
Not more than three different angles 
should be used in the same design. 
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INLAID BLACK AND WHITE MARBLE GEOMETRIC 
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Patchwork Pictures 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 
Fort Worth, Texas 


LONG with the revival of crafts 
practiced in colonial days come 
patchwork pictures. Such pictures are 
quite popular now for wall hangings. 
They are made in any size to fit in bare 
spaces on the walls. The pictures may 
be quite simple and worked out with 
only a few pieces of cloth or they may be 
very elaborate with a great many patches. 
Almost any sort of a picture may be 
worked out in patchwork if all the de- 
tails are omitted. Colored stitches may 
be used for the necessary details. Often 
scraps of cloth may be found about the 
house that can be used for a picture. 


The method of making a patchwork 
picture is as follows: A piece of cloth 
the size desired for the picture is cut 
from goods of the color needed for the 
background. Then pieces are cut of the 
colors needed for the main parts of the 


picture. These pieces are sewed on the 
large piece of cloth with small, invisible 
overhand stitches. Later the small 
spots of color are formed by sewing on 
small pieces of colored cloth. Last of 
all the picture is bound by a strip of dark 
cloth. 

Before beginning to cut the pieces of 
cloth for a patchwork picture, it is best 
to cut paper patterns for the various 
parts. To make the boat scene shown 
in Figure 1, cut a piece of deep, clear blue 
cloth as large as you want the picture 
to be; then cut paper patterns of the 
ground, the trees, and the boat. The 
first pattern to cut is the light strip of 
hills beyond the boat. Cut the strip 


long enough to reach from side to side of 
the picture. Do not allow spaces for the 
sails and the trees. These pieces will be 
sewed over it later. Next cut the darkish 
strip of ground in the center. Let it 
come to the left edge of the picture and 
lap over the edge of the far-away hills. 
Now cut a pattern for the strip of beach 
in the foreground. Let this piece 
slightly overlap the left corner of the 
lower edge of the strip above it. 

Lay these three pieces on the blue 
cloth that is to form the background of 
the picture, then cut patterns for the 
boat, the sail, the tree trunks, and the 
foliage of the trees, and lay these small 
patterns over the other patterns on the 
blue cloth to see if all the patterns fit 
together as they should. 

The next step is to find cloth of the 
needed colors and to cut the shapes of 
the parts of the picture from cloth. 
Plain gingham and chambray are practi- 
cal goods for patchwork pictures. Many 
other kinds of goods may be used also. 
The important thing is to get the right 
shade of color. For the beach in the 
foreground, select a dull brownish-yellow. 
For the strip of land that projects into 
the water a yellowish brown, and for the 
distant hills a silvery gray. Find a 
piece of dark brown for the tree trunks 
and the boat, white for the sail, and 
yellowish green for the foliage. 

When you cut the cloth from the 
patterns, allow a narrow edge to be 
turned under except at the edges of the 
picture. Pin the gray distant hills on 
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THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN ASSEMBLING A PATCHWORK PICTURE 


the blue cloth first, then the brown hills 
overlapping the edge of the gray, and 
then the yellow beach overlapping one 


corner of the brown strip. Turn the 
edges of these pieces under except the 
overlapped edges and baste them to the 
blue cloth. Now baste the other pieces 


in their places. Then sew all the pieces 
down with fine stitches, using thread of 
whatever color will show the least. Last 
of all bind the picture with dark brown 
cloth. 

The snow scene (Fig. 2) may be made 
with a blue sky and white clouds, with a 
yellow sky and red or purplish clouds, or 
with a red sky and gray clouds. Cut 
out a piece of pure white cloth as large 
as you want the picture to be, and cut 
paper patterns for the various parts of 
the picture. The sky pattern will need 
no carefully cut edge, for the strip of 
dark trees is to lap over its edge. Do 
not allow for the house when cutting the 
strip of trees. Cut a shape for the 
entire house not including the chimney; 
then cut pieces for the chimney, the 


white roof, the snow on the chimney, 
and the windows. 

When you have cut out the colored 
pieces, baste the sky over the upper part 
of the picture without turning any of its 
edges under. Next baste the strip of 
dark trees across the lower edge of the 
sky, turning under its upper and lower 
edges. Cut the tree trunks and the 
house of dark brown. Baste them in 
place; then baste over the house white 
pieces for the snow-covered roof and top 
of the chimney, and orange bits for the 
windows if a sunset sky is used, or gray if 
a blue sky is used. The fence may be 
made of pieces of brown cloth if the 
picture is quite large, but if the picture is 
rather small, stitches of brown thread 
may be used. 

The moonlight church scene (Fig. 3) 
should be made in four shades of dark 
blue with orange for the moon and the 
lighted window. The darkest shade of 
midnight blue that can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from black, should be used for 
the binding and for the bats. A shade 
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not very much lighter should be used for 
the trees, the next lighter shade for the 
church, and the lightest shade, which 
should itself be rather dull and dark, for 
the foundation of the picture which 
shows as the sky. 

If you cannot find four shades that will 
go well together, buy enough medium 
blue gingham for all the parts of the 
picture and dye the shades desired. To 
dark blue dye add a little black to make 
it darker still and just a touch of red to 
make it faintly purplish. By varying 
the strength of the dye, you can get the 
four shades needed. 

Cut the lightest piece the shape of the 
picture first. Sew the orange moon on 
it, turning the edges under carefully to 
keep the shape perfectly round. Bastea 
small piece of orange on the place for the 
window without turning its edges under. 
Then sew the church in place, cutting 
out openings for the window and leaving 
the lower edge of the piece free. Sew the 


trees over the lower part of the picture 
and sew the little bats in their places, 
then bind the edges of the picture. 


Out Among the Big Things 


Oe among the big things— 
The mountains and the plains— 

An hour ain’t important, 

Nor are the hour’s gains; 
The feller in the city 

Is hurried night and day, 
But out among the big things 

He learns the calmer way. 


Out among the big things— 
The skies that never end— 

To lose a day ain’t nothing, 
The days are here to spend; 

So why not give ’em freely, 
Enjoying as we go? 

I somehow can’t help thinkin’ 
The good Lord means life so. 

—Arthur Chapman. 
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The Evolution of the Iris* 
ANNYE ALLISON 


Richmond, Virginia 


Act I 
Iris, the Messenger of the Gods 


Setting: A garden on Mount Olympus. 

Nox, or Night, glides slowly across the 
stage to soft, dreamy music, in trailing, 
filmy, black robes spangled with silver 
stars, a long, black, tulle scarf and a 
silver crown with a crescent moon and 
star. She carries a trailing spray of 
moon flowers. (Exit Nox) 


Then Aurora, or Morning, dances 
lightly across the stage to joyous music, 
scattering rose petals or pink blossoms. 
She wears gauzy pink; is crowned with 


morning-glories, and a long spray of the 
same flowers is caught in with her 
fluttering pink tulle scarf. (Exit Aurora) 

Enter Venus, Queen of Love and 
Beauty, with her attendants, all dressed 
in white Grecian robes with Greek bor- 
ders cut from gold or silver paper, and 
girdles of silver, gold or white cable 
cord. Venus wears a golden crown, the 
attendants gold or silver fillets. 

Venus, seating herself upon her throne 
summons Iris, who wears a thin, orchid 
robe over others of purple, pink and 
blue. She has a golden fillet and rain- 
bow wings. 


VENUS: 
“‘Fair Messenger of all the gods, 
A summons you must take: 
Be fleet of foot and swift of wing, 
And expedition make. 
Trip down the bridge which spans the 
heavens; 


*All except first magazine rights reserved. 


The Nymphs and Muses bring, 
That they, before my royal throne 
May gaily dance and sing.” 


Iris (dropping on one knee before 
Venus): 

“OQ, Queen of Love and Beauty! 

Thy mandate I obey 
And down my lovely rainbow bridge 

I go without delay.” 

(Exit Iris) 

Enter three Nymphs and nine Muses 
dressed like the other attendants of 
Venus. (If possible the Psyche knot 
should be used for the hair of all Grecian 
girls.) 

TERPSICHORE: “ We came, fair Queen, 
at thy request.” 

VENUS: 

“Ye did not tarry long. 
Now sing and dance and let us pass 
The hours in mirth and song.”’ 

They sing “Maid of Athens,” ac- 
companied by the Muse of Music, 
Euterpe, on violin or guitar, dance and 
pose in tableau. 


Act Il 
Fleur-de-lis, the Lily of France 


Setting: A garden. 

Girls in alternate white and purple iris 
costumes march in to the Marseillaise, 
bearing white pennants and purple ones, 
each with a gold fleur-de-lis. They give 
a flag drill, sing the French national air 
in chorus and march out while singing 
the last verse. (Curtain) 
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Act III 
Scene 1 
Iris, the Flag of Normandy 
Setting: A country scene with a flat- 
roofed house, made of a packing case or 
piano box, in the door of which a girl, 
dressed as a peasant woman,in blue dress 
with white neckerchief, apron, cuffs and 
cap, sits knitting a gay scarf or sweater. 
Enter two workmen in overalls, one 
pushing a wheelbarrow, the other with a 
basket and trowel. 


First WORKMAN: 
“Good morning, Dame, you sent for us, 
Your wishes please explain.” 


Woman: 

“T want you, friends, to mend my roof 
To shield us from the rain. 

The storms blew off the flag-stones, flat, 
The rain came like a flood. 

We piled on earth, they still blew off 
And covered us with mud. 

Perhaps you know some fibrous roots 
Which, growing down between, 

Would form a mat, hold down the stones 
And keep us dry and clean.”’ 


SEcoND WORKMAN: 

“The iris roots are what you want, 

Tuberous and fibrous too; 

When on your roof these roots we plant 

No harm can come to you.”’ 

Going around to the back, they climb 
up and plant the roots in the wrinkled 
folds of brown paper or cloth with which 
the roof is covered. 


(Curtain) 


Scene 2 
Girls in purple iris costumes stand on 
the roof, swaying gently from side to 
side. Travelers with bag and baggage 
come in, admire the scenery and notice 
the mass of color on the roof. 


First TRAVELER (Tune—“ Apple- 
blossom Time in Normandy’): “Oh, a 
fair and smiling land is Normandy!”’ 


Seconp TRAVELER: ‘A fairer land 


than ours.” 


TuirD TRAVELER: 


“See how on every roof, like waving flags 
Sway lovely purple flowers!” 

The girls on the roof continue to sway 
in rhythm, waving their arms and sing- 
ing, 

“Oh, the flags are waving now in Nor- 
mandy! 

From every roof they wave, 

So to the iris flowers, in Normandy, 

The name of flags, they gave.”’ 

(Curtain) 


Act IV 
The Iris, a Favorite Flower of Japan 


Setting: A Japanese garden with 
groups of kneeling girls in iris costumes 
of different colors, each holding an iris 
blossom. Beneath a large suspended or 
stationary paper parasol, with pendant 
lanterns, a girl in Japanese costume 
kneels on a straw mat, busy with tea 
things, which are placed on a low tab- 
ourette. Another girl, in a_ bright 
kimono and obi, with a paper parasol 
enters. The hostess goes to meet her 
guest; they fall to their knees and bow 
to the floor several times, then rise. 


Hostess: 
“O Sara-San, with you for guest, 
How happy I shall be! 
Come sit beside me here and rest, 
And have s cup of tea. (She serves) 
My stately iris is in bloom, 
Tis lovelier every year; 
Suppose we go and gather some 
Till geisha girls appear.”’ 
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They gather iris by slipping blossoms 
out of the flower-girls’ hands until girls 
in gay kimonos come trotting in to 
“Chop-sticks”’ and give a fan drill. 

(Curtain) 


Act V 
The Iris, Part of the Boy Scout Emblem 


Setting: A garden. 

Scouts march in to the tune of 
“Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! the Boys are 
Marching.”’ The Leader carries a troop 
flag with their emblem. They stop, 
face the front and stand at attention. 


LEADER: 


“Part of our Boy Scout emblem, 
We get from the fleur-de-lis; 

’Tis found on our flag with the eagle 
And the shield of the land of the free. 

It stands for the mariner’s compass 
Which points to North, South, East 

and West, 

For knowing the points of the compass 
Is part of each tenderfoot test.” 
They march out to the same tune. 

(Curtain) 


Act VI 
The Iris of the Eye 


Setting: A Garden. 

A strip of light grey cambric, marked 
off with black to look like a wall, is 
fastened across the stage, and against 
this are placed large paper iris plants. 
From the center of each blossom looks 
the smiling face of a little child. They 
sing, to the tune of ‘‘Tell Me With Your 
Eyes.” 


“Tn the starry heavens 
Gleams a shining bow; 

Twas a bridge, the Greeks thought, 
To the earth below; 


And a bright-winged maiden 
Down the rainbow trod, 
Taking many a message 
For some Grecian God. 


Bright-hued like the rainbow, 
Grow the iris flowers, 

Gladdening the springtime; 
Brightening the hours; 

Sparkling with the dewdrops; 
Dancing in the sun; 

Like a child’s eyes smiling 
Up at every one. 


Eyes of little children 
Varied are in hue, 
Like the iris blossoms, 
Brown and grey and blue: 
For this very reason— 
(Listen and be wise)— 
For the lovely iris 
Men have named our eyes.”’ 
(Curtain) 


Act VII 
Iris from Many Lands 


Setting: Mistress Mary’s Garden. 

Girls in iris costumes of various colors 
are seated in groups and in a row across 
the front of the stage. 

Enter Mistress Mary in a flowered 
dress, wide garden hat and black mitts, 
with large shears hanging by a ribbon 


from her waist. On her arm she carries 


a basket. 


Mistress Mary: 


“Tn the year’s glad procession, 

In happy succession, 

The flowers in my garden bloom lovely 
and rare; 

But sweeter than roses, 

My favorite posies, 

Come every glad springtime, 

The iris so fair. 
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I have them from England, 

From France and from Normandy, 
Siberia, Germany and far Japan; 
And they bloom in succession, 

A stately procession, 

To gladden our hearts, as 

Such lovely flowers can. 


From purple to yellow, 

A riot of color: 

Rose, gray, white and orange 
And velvety brown, 

Though from many a land, 
They will bloom right at hand, 
And brighten the gardens 

Of country or town.” 


She walks about, cutting a basket of 
flowers by slipping them out of the hands 
of the flower girls. 

Enter Mother Goose in grey dress, 
white neckerchief and apron, black, 


high-crowned hat and black cape lined 
with red. On the back of the cape is a 
very large flying goose, cut from white 
with orange feet and bill. 


MoruHerR GOOSE: 
“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
Mistress Mary: 
“With iris, yellow, blue and white 
And purple, all in a row.” 
(Curtain) 
Act VIII 
Iris, A Royal Flower 
Scene 1 
Setting: A Garden. 
Enter a herald with trumpet. 
HERALD: 
“In velvet robes and silken sheen, 
The lovely Iris walks, a queen. 


= 


Her robes of royal purple hue; 
Her jewels drops of diamond dew. 


Exhaling perfume as she goes 
More exquisite than any rose. 
This queen, so stately, tall and fair, 
A golden diadem doth wear, 
And at her side, with sword in hand, 
In suits of green, her soldiers stand. 
With stately steps and brow serene, 
The lovely Iris walks, a queen.”’ 


He blows three blasts on his trumpet. 


Enter Iris in light, trailing, purple 
silk robe and royal purple, ermine- 
trimmed velvet mantle, sprinkled with 
silver fleur-de-lis, golden crown and 
crystal necklace. On each side walks a 
soldier, dressed in green, with sword 
pointing up. Her train is carried by 
two little pages dressed in green or tan. 


(Exit all) (Curtain) 


Scene 2 
The Queen of May Iris 


Setting: A Garden. Maypole with 
old rose and light gray ribbons, around 
which girls in old rose and gray dance 
to the tune ‘May Comes Tripping o’er 
the Meadow.” 

All dance out except one, and girls in 
white, purple, yellow and brown iris 
costumes dance in and form a circle 
about the one who is left, singing in 
chorus: 


“Come, let us crown this maiden, 
Who wears old rose and gray; 

And make her Queen of the May Iris, 
Make her Queen of the May.”’ 


(Curtain) 
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TREE MOTIFS DESIGNED BY BYZANTINE, VENETIAN AND SICILIAN 
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TREE MOTIFS FROM MR. R. JAMES WILLIAMS’S SKETCHBOOK, WHICH HE HAS 
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A FOREST SKETCHED WITH FEW BUT POWERFUL LINES BY ALLAN GILBERT CRAM 
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THESE TWO PAGES SHOW A GROUP OF DECORATIVE NATURE INITIALS, 
FROM THE STUDIO OF R. JAMES WILLIAMS, WORCESTER, ENGLAND 
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DECORATIVE NATURE PANELS BY THE ART STUDENTS OF 
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A Definite Check on Results 


Any ELEMENTARY GRADE 


JESSIE TODD 
Department of Art Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


N arithmetic work, we test the children 

to see how many know certain com- 
binations. In spelling we release from 
the regular class the children who know 
how to spell certain words. Art should 
not be considered in any different way. 

This experiment has been tried out in 
the Elementary School of the University 
of Chicago and found to be very effective. 

At the beginning of the year the art 
instructor gave all the children in the 
second grade the same work, all the 
children in the third grade, etc. This 
is really the only fair way. It wouldn’t 
seem democratic to say, “‘ Alice can draw 
better than most of you, so I will release 
Alice from the regular work.”’ There 


may be some newcomer who can do 
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equally well. There may be some child 
who did not do very well the year before 
but who has had a chance to draw in the 
summer. We decided therefore to give 
all children of a given grade the same 
work. First of all we reviewed the 
graphic vocabulary of the year before, 
drawing the objects with colored crayons. 
Then the children were taught how to 
draw new objects and figures. The 
teacher felt that some of the children 
were not doing their best; so she told 
them that in two weeks she was going to 
choose the best artists and let them 
paint, and not only let them paint but 
paint anything they wished, using any 
colors they wished. She knew this 
would make every child do his best, be- 
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SHORT CUTS IN TEACHING PERSPECTIVE 





cause children always love to be chosen 
among the best, and all children love to 
paint. 

very day for two weeks every child 
worked hard. Now and then would be 
heard, “Do you think I’ll be chosen?”’ 
“I’m trying so hard to be chosen.” 
“Does this please you, Miss Brown, it’s 
not too scribbly, is it?” The teacher 
could not eat in the school lunch room 
because there were so many exclama- 
tions about the work. 

The two weeks were over. The 
teacher chose the ten best. These 
children were asked to take care of all of 
their material, paint whatever they 
wished, and ask no questions while the 
teacher went over the same work with 
the remainder of the class. To keep up 
the effort of all the children, each day the 
teacher added two or three names to the 
list of those who could paint. Much 
repetition is needed in teaching children 
to draw, so this method kept up the 
individual effort every day. The chil- 
dren released to paint felt a responsi- 
bility to do their best. The others kept 
trying harder and harder, so they could 
join the painters. After awhile there 
were only four left in the drawing divi- 
sion. The teacher had an opportunity 
now to watch them carefully to detect 
the difficulties and to help them. Of 


course she did not draw any lines on 
their papers; but she drew lines on other 
papers on their desks, made individual 
copies of the object so they could see the 
lines near, and gave them their paper to 
trace the lines in order to help them draw 
it free-hand later. Instead of being dis- 
couraged because they were the last to 
paint, these children were very much en- 
couraged by the results they were able 
to get when the teacher had time to help 
them individually. 

What had the painters been learning 
by themselves? First, they had learned 
to conduct themselves in an orderly way 
in moving about the room changing paint 
water and doing all the things necessary 
in a painting lesson. They had a chance 
to make use of what had been taught in 
drawing lessons and to use their own 
ideas in making pictures. If their 
pictures were failures they knew why 
and began again. 

This method accomplishes two big 
things. It gives the more talented 
children more time to use their own 
initiative and the children who find draw- 
ing hard the necessary time to learn to 
draw certain objects. It gives the 
children who are very, very slow a 
chance to get individual help from the 
teacher without feeling that they are 
holding the class back. 


Short Cuts in Teaching Perspective 


ALICE MARLAND 
Ossining, New York 


] AM of the firm belief that the subject 

of perspective in drawing can be made 
not only intensely interesting but also 
amazingly simple. 
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In beginning with the fourth graders, 
I know that each child visualizes eye 
level and knows the meaning of it before 
a line is drawn either on paper or black- 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING MAY BE DEFINITELY HELPED IF STUDENTS WILL SKETCH 
ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS, FINDING AND ESTABLISHING THE PERSPECTIVE WORKING POINTS 
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SHORT CUTS IN TEACHING PERSPECTIVE 





board. We next make observations 
with whatever objects we may have at 
hand to illustrate parallel perspective. 
Each child makes his own observations 
from his object. Next we work out 
the “keys” shown in the illustration 
for parallel perspective. We work on 
parallel perspective for two lessons, 
thirty minutes per lesson. We take cir- 
cular next. Each child makes a paper 
evlinder and observes. 

With the fourth lesson we are ready 
for grouping, and right here every fourth 
grader masters the principle of inter- 
ference of objects. He groups parallel 
and circular or curvilinear. He works 
first in line drawings and learns accent 
of line, next in mass, colored crayons, 
and last in models, cut colored papers, 
plus backgrounds. 

In the fifth grade we review the ‘‘keys”’ 
in parallel perspective and work out 
angular keys. I also give a five-minute 
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review in curvilinear keys. Next I ar- 
range a series of ten keys all mixed up— 
parallel, angular, curvilinear. We num- 
ber each one and five-minute tests are 
given. Of course, we have preceded this 
with angular and with parallel before 
giving these tests. 

More difficult problems are given in 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
We work up oblique. They master flaps, 
roofs, etc. When need arises, as in poster 
work, they are able to construct street 
corners, draw automobiles, etc. 

We are able in sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades to master quite accurate 
drawings in any perspective and have 
our vanishing points from three to six 
inches away from the edge of our papers, 
also make drawings take up the whole 
sheet, if need be. The boys and girls 
love to test the receding lines to see how 
straight they are able to aim and hit the 
vanishing points. 









NATURE STUDIES IN CUT-PAPER, CRAYON AND WATER COLOR 
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CRAYON, CUT-PAPER AND WATER COLOR NATURE STUDIES BY GRADE PUPILS 
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Shadow Plays 


KATHARINE GIBSON 
Educational Department, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 














BEHIND THE SCENE OF THE SHADOW PLAY 


LAYS, puppets, marionettes, and folk 

dancing have now an established 
place in the curriculums of those ele- 
mentary schools committed to so-called 
“modern education.”’ Shadows are also 
slipping in. Under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Winifred H. Mills, a ninth- 
grade art class in Fairmount Junior 
High School recently gave two delightful 
shadowshows at The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. The students had worked out 
the plays in their English class. ‘The 
Shepherdess, ’’a medieval pastoral, came 
from their interest in old troubadour 
tales. “The Indian and the Oki” was 
adapted from the recently published 


book by that name. With paper ani- 
mals, which they had made, manipulated 
by members of the cast behind the 
scenes, a selected group of students 
carried on the principal action. The 
class had constructed its own scenery 
from heavy paper and compo board; 
their stage was a screen with a bright 
light behind it. Nothing could be 
simpler in the way of properties; yet the 
possibilities of creative work in design 
and movement seemed unlimited. 

As the children had always to move in 
one plane they had excellent discipline 
in putting their pattern into concrete 
form. There could be no careless turn 
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SOME OF THE SILHOUETTE SHADOW SCENES PRODUCED IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF 
ART BY THE STUDENTS OF THE FAIRMOUNT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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of a head, never a third-dimensional 
gesture. The constant drill, which was 
required to turn these boys and girls into 
shadows gave them a sense of the laws 
of composition which will always remain 
with them; it was a part of their mus- 
cular activity for many days. 

The results of this simple school 
project were in many ways astounding. 
The cleverness with which the unseen 
actors moved their squirrel, hawk, tur- 
key, rabbit, and wild birds was a 
constant source of delight. The beauty 
of the Indians, with bare legs and arms 
was at times breath-taking—just small 
boys, moving sometimes with quite 
natural awkwardness across the screen. 
A young colored boy did a bit of dancing 


to a tom-tom, with rhythm and savagery 
worthy of a studied production. 

The children were acutely conscious 
of the picture they were to make during 
the period of preparation; then they for- 
got it and became themselves in delight- 
ful new situations—a captive shivering 
against the tree to which he was bound, 
a maiden in a tower weeping for her 
lover. Because of their overwhelming 
interest in the undertaking, and the con- 
vincing quality that a child’s interest 
always has when left free, these pupils, 
members of an average public school 
class, succeeded in carrying a critical 
adult audience with them into their 
newly discovered realm of shadows. 
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THERESA CINNAMOND 
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DRAW RABBIT ON FRONT COVER OF FOLDED CARD 
TRACE OFSIGN ONTO BACK COVER BY HOLDING CARD 


COLOR @ CUT ON OUTLINES 


PRINT OR WRITE VERSE INSIDE ——) es 
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EASTER GREETING CARD DESIGN BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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BASKET OF HOME MADE CANDY, 

COOKIES, & A SPRINKLING OF 
SMALL EASTER 
EGGS ON TOP 
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AFTER ENVELOPE A DECORATION ON THE 


HAS BEEN SEALED, DESERT 

DECORATE OVER 

FLAP 
PLACE CARD AND NAPKIN RING 
COMBINATION. .CUT NAPKIN RING 
OF COLORED PAPER |, « 6/> 














AN EASTER-TIME DESIGN WITH VARIED APPLICATIONS BY LOUISE D. 
TESSIN, SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 
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HARWOOD EASTER LILY BASKET 
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Fold ondotted lines 
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Easter lily basket Cut in white paper 














EASTER LILY BASKET DESIGN BY PUPILS OF RUTH HARWOOD, FORMERLY ART SUPERVISOR OF STATE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO. SEE NEXT PAGE FOR WORKING DIRECTIONS 
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Easter Lily Basket 


RUTH HARWOOD 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


HE Easter lily basket may be made 
with four to six petals, the four 
petalled ones being the simpler in con- 
struction. For the sake of space con- 
servation the pattern for the green sepals 
part of the lily is coincident with the 
corresponding part on the large pattern. 
The whole thing is cut in white and the 
smaller part is cut from yellow-green 
paper and is folded and pasted over the 
white part to reinforce the basket and at 
the same time to give the appearance of 
green sepals. 
The folding and pasting is shown in the 
the four petal pattern and it is the same 


in the six petal design. The green part 
of the six petal basket is cut in the same 
way and when completed it forms a more 
compact basket than the square one does. 

The petals are curved by drawing 
them between the thumb and the blade 
of a knife or scissors. Stiff paper will 
not bend or curve well and the regular 
white construction paper is very good 
for the purposes. The green sepals are 
best made in a light weight paper as two 
layers of heavy paper would make it 
very bunglesome and not in keeping with 
the delicate characteristics that an 
Easter basket should possesss. 


Boys and Boats 


ANGELINA SCOTT DONLEY 
Art Teacher, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


HE Bridgeport, Connecticut, Model 

Yacht Club is an extra-school activ- 
ity of a group of eighth grade and high 
school boys from fourteen to eighteen 
years old. 

It started naturally: A boy had a new 
boat given him with a hull made by an 
expert and he rigged it himself. He told 
his librarian that he wished he knew 
some boys who had good boats because 
all his own friends liked playing ball 
better than sailing boats and he would 
like to have a race. 

The librarian advised him to issue a 
call for a meeting through the manual 
training classes in public schools and the 
branch libraries. 


A poster with the picture of a sailing 
ship was sent to each of these depart- 
ments of schools and libraries and 
eighteen boys who did not know each 
other met at South Branch Library and 
organized a club. 

There is a pool in Seaside Park, only 
a short quarter of a mile away, which 
is well adapted for model boat sailing. 
Here the first year’s boats were tried out. 

All the work on the models was done at 
home or in some workshop. The boys 
devoted the time at the meetings to the 
study of construction, rigging, and sail- 
ing of boats and criticism of each other's 
models. 

Several experts came to the Model 
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Yacht Club meetings who instructed the 
boys in the technicalities of the craft and 
on the etiquette of sailing regattas and 
keeping the score of races. 

Opportunities for racing were offered 
by the Board of Recreation at their free- 
for-all contests in boat sailing. The 
members of the Yacht Club carried off 
most of the prizes in the classes built 
by amateurs. The red and blue ribbons 
from the Board of Recreation adorn 
most of the model yachts. 

The library supplemented the exhibi- 
tion of yachts with a collection of pic- 
tures of yachts in races and under way, 
full-rigged ships, historical ship models 
and racing types of motor boats. 

‘his summer a sixteen-vear old boy 
en'ered a fifty-four-inch motor boat 
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BY SCHOOLBOYS OF BRIDGEPORT, 
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complete in outfit and running by its 
own electric power. 

Classes have been brought to see the 
exhibition by several teachers as a 
project for report. The teacher of 
woodwork in nearby schools finds that 
all his advanced pupils are stimulated 
with an ambition to build boats. 

Scout masters and teachers have been 
interested in the club as a self-directed 
activity of a boy group. When they 
had an open meeting with a speaking 
guest it was conducted with all the 
etiquette of adult clubs, the Commodore 
presiding and the other officers seated 
behind the speaker. 

The older boys admitted even sixth 
grade boys if they made their own boats 
and assisted them in problems of rigging 
and sailing their models. 
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CUT*PAPER DESIGNS BY THE STUDENTS OF FLORENCE PARSELL, SUPERVISOR OF ART, ANGOLA, INDI 
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(OLA (IND.) STUDENTS CUT-PAPER DESIGNS 
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A SECOND PAGE OF CUT-PAPER BIRD MOTIFS BY THE STUDENTS OF MISS FLORENCE PARSELL 
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BOOK COVER DESIGNS 


SACRAMENTO STUDENTS 













CEOMETRY 


CLADYS FERNSTROM 


HISTORY 


BETH SMITH 
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BOOK COVER DESIGNS BY THE PUPILS OF MISS LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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ROE NETLORG KERR- 














A GROUP OF EASTER BUNNIES AND BIRDS BY ROSE NETZORG KERR OF NEW YORK CITY 
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DRAWINGS FOR BLACKBOARD 





TWO-HAND DRAWING 
"The Tulip Garden" 
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SOME THINGS TO DRAW WITH BOTH HANDS, ON THE BLACK- 
BOARD, BY NETTIE 8S. SMITH, DESIGNER, SMITH CENTER, KANSAS 
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OTHER NATURE OBJECTS FOR TWO*HAND WORK, BY NETTIE &. 5M | 
TRY THEM ON YOUR BLACKBOARD FOR SOME REAL DRAWIN¢ 








BUTTERFLY BOOKMARK 
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MARION GORDON BANKS 








A BUTTERFLY BOOKMARK FROM MARION GORDON BANKS OF SACO, MAINE. 
OTHER BUTTERFLIES OR BIRDS MAY BE USED FOR THIS BOOKMARK DESIGN 
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LOWER GRADES ELEPHANT BORDER 








AN ELEPHANT BOKDER 
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VICTORIA S. DAVIS 





AN ELEPHANT BORDER FOR PUPILS OF THE LOWER GRADES. IT MAY ALSO BE USED FOR POSTER 
WORK; RECEIVED FROM VICTORIA S. DAVIS, ASSISTANT ART SUPERVISOR, OIL CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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COLOR CRAYON DESIGNS 


1 Draw center 
2. Add petals 
3: Draw stem. 
4 Add few leaves 











Decorative Arran Zeme nts 














A PAGE OF CRAYON SPOT DESIGNS BY RAFAEL GARI 
DESCRIBED BY MR, GARI ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Color Crayon Designs 


RAFAEL GARI 


OLOR work in the primary grades 
has been mostly restricted to cut- 

out projects, the scissors and the paste 
being kept so busy that, in fact, very few 
things have been devised to give the 
child greater skill in the useof the crayon. 
Little devices like the one on the opposite 
page will help him to acquire this ability. 
This consists in drawing little flowers by 
means of dots made with a sharp-pointed 
crayon. These dots must be of almost 
the same size (about 1% of an inch in 
diameter), and are drawn by rotating the 
crayon as in drawing a circle. Each dot 
represents a part of the flower or leaf, 
and may be drawn in the following order: 


1. Center of flower: Orange, red, 
yellow, brown, or even black. 

2. Petals: Four or five only; any 
color except green, of course. 

3. Stems: 
brown. 

4. Leaves: Usually green; drawn in 
groups of not more than three. 


Very fine line, green or 


Little designs may be arranged to 
decorate place cards and invitation 
cards for all occasions; as Halloween, 
Christmas, Valentine, Easter, using the 
characteristic colors, and also to decorate 
little posters, booklets, bookmarks, and 
fancy boxes. 


Art Appreciation 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HILDREN can learn a great deal 
from observing ads and illustrations 
in current magazines. They do not ob- 
serve them, however, unless their interest 
is aroused. ~+ 
The fifth- and sixth-grade children 
made notebooks in which they put 
pictures illustrating color schemes, good 
spacing in advertising, black and white 
designs that fit in circles, squares, etc., 
and many other art principles. Several 
visitors asked how it was possible to get 
good spacing. This lesson illustrates 
one method used. 


The magazine chosen was one which 
could be brought by the majority of chil- 
dren. It was the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Each child cut out the same pictures and 
was given the same sized paper on which 
to mount them, thus making a basis for 
criticism. The children moved the little 
pictures around in different ways and 
criticised each other’s before pasting. It 
was noted that the papers looked best 
when a margin was left. It was also 
brought out that the little pictures 
should be placed so that they carried as 
one unit. 
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After several lessons in which all 
children have the same pictures, they are 
able to collect pictures from different 
magazines and mount them artistically. 
Some can find very fine examples, while 
others must be satisfied with more 
mediocre ones, depending on how many 
magazines they have at home. Even 
the cheap farm journals of many rural 
schools contain fine material. 

This lesson comes from the laboratory 
school of the University of Chicago, 


and the children have many magazines 
at home, but it can be carried on 
equally well and perhaps better in rural 
schools. In talking with many rural 
school teachers this past summer they 
told me that they were very anxious to 
do this sort of thing because there were 
so many periods in the day when the 
pupils had to work by themselves. The 
teachers also said that they had plenty of 
magazines. 


California Garden 


Y garden’s donning now her flower dress, 
All dewdrop-diamonded in gossamer. 

Quite like a bride she is in loveliness, 

And butterflies and bees come wooing her. 
Acacias now are flinging out their gold, 

And daffodils are blowing day by day. 
But all her treasures are a grief when told, 

For I am winter captive far away. 





—Rutu Harwoop 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Mr. Drttaway, chairman of the local commit- 
tee preparing for the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the Eastern Arts Association, to be held in 
Philadelphia, April 20-23, has been making splendid 
progress in securing speakers. Among those now 
definitely engaged for the General Sessions are the 
following well-known persons, each of whom will 
bring a message of help, inspiration, and interest: 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent Philadelphia 
Schools; Col. S. P. Wetherill, President, Philadelphia 
Art Alliance; Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director, 
Academy of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute; Rollo 
Walter Brown, Lecturer in English, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Detroit; Dr. Hughes Mearns, 
Professor, New York University; Walter Pach, 
Author and Lecturer; Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Efficiency Engineer, Homemaker, and Consultant in 
Household Engineering; Lorado Taft, Sculptor and 
Lecturer; Dr. Z. E. Scott, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; Alon Bement, President Art 
Centre, New York City; Royal Bailey Farnum, 
Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. 

At the sectional conferences, these speakers will 
be heard: Raymond P. Ensign, Dean of the Art 
School, Art Institute of Chicago; Marion Stephenson, 
Director Educational Service Department, Cheney 
Co., New York; William L. Longyear, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn; Dr. Henrietta W. Calvin, Director of 
Home Economies, Philadelphia. 

The April Scooot Arts MaGazine will give the 
latest news of this annual convention. 

“ 

Tue Art Section of the National Educational 
Association was discontinued for many years, until 
1926, when a number of enterprising people revived 
itand held a valuable session as part of the N. E. A. 
Convention in Philadelphia. In order to perpetuate 
the Art Section they elected Prof. A. B. Clark, of 
Stanford University, as President, and Miss Clara P. 
Reynolds, Supervisor of Art, of Seattle, as Vice- 
President, to arrange an Art Section for the meeting 
of the N. E. A. to be held in Seattle in July next. 

Professor Clark and Miss Reynolds will be glad to 
receive the names of art teachers and others who are 
planning to attend the Seattle meeting, and are 
willing to assist in the meeting. 

& 

CREATIVE Expression THrovucH Art. A reprint 
in book form of the April, 1926 issue of “ Progressive 
Education.”” A symposium on the newer methods 
of instruction in art, by Hughes Mearns, Frederick 
G. Bonser, L. Young Correthers, Willy Levin, Pep- 
pino Mangravite, Florence E. House, Elizabeth 
Byrne Ferm, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Florence Cane, 
Margaret Naumburg, Ellen Steele, Helen Ericson. 

Eighty pages, one hundred reproductions of 
children’s original creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white. Attractively bound in boards. 
Price per copy, $1.50. 








IDEAS 


and material things 





Stonehenge is the expression of an 
idea conceived by Neolithic man 
about 3900 years ago. Ideas live only 
through the medium of material things. 


OOD Art Material will help the 

Student Artist to execute his ideas 
more easily. There’s a freer mind and 
a surer hand when he knows that he 
can depend on his Art Materials. Many 
successful artists have learned this les- 
son during their student days—some 
have come to it by the more difficult 
path of experience. 


Those who have used WEBER Art 
Supplies know the confidence that 
comes to the user of good materials. 


The WEBER line of quality art supplies 
includes: 


Colors (Oil-Water 
Tempera-Pastel) 

Color Outfits 

Brushes—Palettes—Easels 

Drawing and Tracing Papers 

Drawing Boards and Tables 

Drawing Instruments 


Write for the WEBER Art Supply 
Catalog, address Dept. S. A. 


FWeserCO 


ART SUPPLIES 


1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 


Branches 


125 So. 12th St. 705 Pine St. 
Philadelphia St. Louis 


Artists’ and Drawing Materials 
Since 1854 





227 Park Ave. 
Baltimore 
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Detroit 

Mechanical 

Drawing Table No. 207 - 

Top 26 x 4214 in. Helght 38 in. 8Private Back View 
Suitable for 8 class periods a day . . . or 

4 day and 4 night classes. 





3 Bi 'g Reasons 
for Kewaunee Superiority 


Resources... Research...and Crafts- 
manship — three big factors that 
make Kewaunee Mechanical Draw- 
ing Tables incomparably better. 
Lasting satisfaction that school 
board budgets require. Better to 
meet classroom requirements. 


Literally the accepted classroom 
standard, this desk challenges all 
comparison. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury of specialized knowledge has 
built into it the priceless ingredient. 


Its popularity is attested to by 
thousands. Its leadership is proved 
...unprotested. High Schools, Col- 
leges, Universities... wherever 
tested quality is paramount, there 
you will find this table. 


“Kewaunee Means Qual- 
ity in School Furniture” 


Write for Catalog No. 9 
Aeunnmnceed ify: & 
i 
DESIGNERSAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


J/ ART AND MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM \f 
FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EE ene 
Economy Plant No2 © 
Adrian, Mich. 
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SEVERAL EXCELLENT and greatly appreciated 
greeting cards were received at the office of publica. 
tion during the Christmas and New Year season, 
All show fine taste and originality. That from the 
Linoleum-Block Printing Supply Co. of Jersey City 
is so unusual that a word of comment seems appro- 
priate. It is representative of the highest type of 
wood-block cutting and printing. The design ig g 
reproduction of the left door of the facade, San 
Marco, Venice, drawn by William ‘+. Schnelle; the 
linoleum blocks were cut by August C. Becker, 
Brooklyn, and printed at his press in fourteen colors 
and black on American Handcraft Arabis paper. 
The plates are 74% x 9% inches, folded paper size 
(French fold), 834 x 114, from 17% x 23 sheet. 

It is the most complicated example of linoleum. 
block printing we have seen. The work must have 
taken endless time and patience, but the results are 
really wonderful. It will be preserved as “‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Tue Paciric Arts ASSOCIATION will hold its Third 
Annual Convention in San Francisco at the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor on March 24, 25 and 26. Any 
art teachers who are not already enrolled as members 
are urged to send their names to the Secretary, Miss 
Myrta Herbert, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

A SIGNIFICANT MEasuRE of the progress made in 
this country in fine and applied arts is afforded by a 
study of our leading magazines, whose illustrations, 
typography, advertising sections and page layouts 
repay study on the part of both the lay reader and 
the creative artist. An increasing number of these 
magazines maintain a department which covers some 
particular phase of art interest, be it current exhibi- 
tions or an analysis of selected works. 

It has remained, however, for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal to inaugurate a radically new departure in 
the field of art education. Sensing the augmented 
interest in the general subject, the editors of this 
magazine have engaged Raymond P. Ensign, Dean 
of the School of the Chicago Art Institute, to 
organize for them a Department of Art and Art 
Educational Service. Mr. Ensign’s wide experience 
with problems in practical art education brings to 
this undertaking an assurance of highly constructive 
results for the art teacher, student and casual reader. 
The plan is a simple one. Monthly articles under 
the heading of “The Journal Page by Page,” dis 
cussing from the viewpoint of art both current 
and preceding issues, will outline the assembling of 
reference material useful to art teachers and will 
furnish the basis for critical and discriminative study 
by the home reader. Suggestive discussions of the 
fine black-and-white and color pages which appear 
so abundantly in the magazine will offer help in the 


(Continued on page zi) 
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(Concluded from page x) 
selection, organization and use of the material. By 
keepi'g a complete file, beginning with the December 
issue, the general reader may preserve the equivalent 
of a home-study course and the teacher of art may 
establish a prolific source of inspiration and sugges- 
tion for class use. 





Fancy Leathers Por 
A 3-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Send 
$1.00 P. O. order for variety of colors of leather remnants 
for home and school work. 
TOOLS, AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 








Best Color Aids 


TO ART AND HOME ECONOMICS 
INSTRUCTION 








Taylor 
Color Harmony Keyboard 


Produces 20,000 Color Combinations. Most graphic 
and practical guide to teaching of Color. Endorsed 
and used by hundreds of prominent educators $10.00 


Home Furnishing 
Color Harmony Chart 


Ninety Colors automatically harmonized into 56 
complete Color Schemes for Interior Decoration. 
Chart with Color Plan Book $2.00 


The New Interior 
by Hazel H. Adler 


An authoritative treatise on modern Decoration. Used 
as a Home Economics textbook in 17 States -. $5.00 


Charts of Becoming Colors 


For Clothing, Costume Design, and Textile Classes. 
Set of 3, wit Lesson Outline $3.00 


Send for folder 





TAYLOR SYSTEM 
of COLOR HARMONY, INC. 


425 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


























“T scarcely need say more than 
that I use Strathmore for all 
mediums of representation.” 


( (14d ey ul ref 


"Tuerr is something in getting 
to“know” the papers and boards upon 
which you work ... You get to know 
just how each can help you—and 
you depend on each one for certain 
definite qualities. 

So there is something in using 
Strathmore Papers and Boards exclu- 
sively. For you can always depend 
on all of them for uniformity of sur- 
face,quality and “body” . .. Send for 
sample book to Strathmore Paper 
Co., Dept. 3-S, Mittineague, Mass. 


“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 


Y 


STRATHMORE 
Artists Paper and 
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Where Words Fail, Pictures Express 


End of Day Adan 


Perry Pictures are an inspiration to all lovers of Art. 
They are invaluable to the art teacher. 
Reproductions of The World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. 
Size 54% x8 
Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 
Size, including the margin, 22x28 inches. 150 Subjects. 
Send $2.00 for End of Day and The Mill. 
CATALOGUES 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘the Perry Pictures ©. 


BOX 10, MALDEN, MASS. 


Bring Your School 
Up to date in Picture Study 


From our collection of 3000 reproductions of 
the world’s best art we have selected sets of 
Pictures for study in each of the grades, to- 
gether with a leaflet of suggestions for the 
teacher. 


Send fifteen cents {r a set of prints of 
the grade in which you are interested. 


Complete catalog five cents 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
9 BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS. 











Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Life 
Drawing and Painting, Costume and Pictorial Illustra- 
tion, Commercial Design, Decorative Painting, Archi- 
tecture—Two-and Three-year courses. Teacher Train- 
ing in Fine and Applied Arts —Three-year course. 
40 Studios. 52 Instructors. 40th year. 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 


— aya. taaea — 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Thorough Foundation in All Branches of Art 
Individual Instruction by Specialists 
Scholarships as aa 

years of successful teaching. 


131 COLUM S AVENUE, B STON. MASS. 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 35th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial! Art, Interior Decoration, Historic Orna- 
ment, Wall Paper Designing. Preparatory Courses. 


Positions and orders filled. 


ART TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


Send 35 cents for ten samples, descriptive pam- 
phlet and titles of the new and larger miniatures. 
These beautiful reproductions, 146 subjects in all, 97 
of which are duplicated in rapt ena, 11 x 14. 
The new miniatures average 344 x 4} 

Also in stock the smaller miniatures | in sheets of ten. 
GEORGE H. CLARK 

307 South Franklin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Send for 6-page folder with full descriptions and titles. 














TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Under direction of Ethel Traphagen 
The first and only art school in Amer- 
ica which bridges the gulf between 
the amateur and the professional. 
All phases, from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration taught in shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Classes. 
Specializing has materially added to 
the strength of this school. 
Incorporated under Board of Regents. 
Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the course. Our Sales 
Department provides for the disposal 
of student work. 
Write for announcement S. 
1680 Broadway and 808 Seventh Avenue between 
52nd and 53rd Streets . . . . New York, N. Y. 


RATTAN —- CHAIR CANE - WILLOWS 
REEDS - RAFFIA- HONG KONG GRASS 
Write for Prices and Samples to 
J. W. Warnecke Corp. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
New Jersey 











Caster Cards for Hanv Cotorine 


No. 527—10 Assorted flower design cards, 3” x 4” 


with envelopes. 30 cents postpaid 


No. 528—12 Assorted scenery design cards, 3” x 4” 
with envelopes. 35 cents postpaid 


The Artwell Co., Dept. A 


155 Atwells Ave. Providence, R. I. 
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